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Abstract | 
This paper considers the conceptual, construct, and pre- 
dictive validity of available instruments for coding relational 
control. Conceptual validity is approached by offering a logical 


analysis that compares each instrument with formative ideas in 


Data is then advanced concerning the 


construct and predictive validity of the instruments. The 


final. persion of the paper discusses these resilts and suggests 


the Sluzki and Beavin instrument exhibits the strongest overall 
validity pattern. 
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senderning the: validity of these instruments. The purpose of emia 
| essay is to provide evidence concerning the conceptual, construct, 
Vs | 


-and predictive validity of these six instruments. 


’ |  B. se 
.1979) has been rooted in the formative ideas advanced by Gregory 


‘accepts control in a relationship. The authors of the six in- — 


. ceptual refinement of its predecessor(s). In their cvapanteivons: ay 
however, none of the authors after Sluzki & Beavin compared 


their instrument with the conceptual foundation provided by 


ee fe 
Pe " “ee cf 
' *RELATIONAL COMMUNICATION INSTRUMENTATION: VALIDITY 
Since. the presentation of the double-bind concept, a consid- 


erable amount of speech communication research (Parks, 19773 Wilder, 


Bateson (1935, 1958, 1972).¥ One important line of this research 
has been concerned . with developing instruments for coding relat- 


ional sonmintdetlons That is with coding ie offers and who. 


struments that have been developed for this purpose generally 
provide adequate evidence that their procedures can be used re- 
liably [siuzki & Beavin, 1965, 19773 Mark 19715 Rogers & Farace, 
1975 and Ericson & Roneens 1973 (these two instruments are nearly ° 
identical and are therefore treated as one in this paper); Ellis, 
Fisher, ‘Dredksel, Hoch, - & Wertel, 19764 Folger & ‘sillers, 1977 and 
Sillars & Folger, 1978 (these: were also treated as one instrument 


here) 3 and Folger & Puck, 1976] . ' Little evidence exists however » 


From the ‘standpoint of conceptual validity the introduction 


of each scheme was justified largely by presenting a as a con- 


Bateson (1935, 1958). It would appear our understanding of the 
conceptual validity of the schemes gree be enhanced by a logical 
analysis directed tcuand determining the homology between the 


-gchemes and Bateson's conceptual base as well as by systematically 


considering the. Lokic (of the refinements each eepebean offers. 
In addition to this conceptual validity. anslysis, the ine / 
gtruments' construct and . predictive validity is examined empir- 
‘feally. This was accomplished by applying'each of the acheneé to 
the same data set and comparing their respective performances. 
| The subsequent sections of this’ paper, address the conceptual, 
construct, and predictive validity (Cronback, 1949) of these 
e Anutminte: The discussion section of the paper considers: the 
relative merits of these approaches in terms of each of these 
three types of validity. i | 
= . ; CONCEPT, VALIDITY 
is Our review of conceptual validity proceeds by identifying © 
Ease constitute the assumptive base for relational control 
instrumentation and by comparing each instrument with this assump- 
tive base and with .one another. This exercise ean be likened. to 
~explorers who use a mountain peak to serve as a reference ‘point. 
The explorers are able to maintain their proper course-by constant 
reference to the peaks: Like the explorers, we need to identify 
our reference point and make constant checks to determine if we 
are on course. — ; , | 
In their quest to find order fn human watetionsnies! Bateson 
and his colleagues offered three. seminal ideas that undergrid how 
we think-about relationship control (message hierarchy, relation- 
ship types, and interaction). ’ First, message hierarchy méans that 
any given message makes a comment at — than one level... This 
sentence demonstrates this potential by being itself and also . 
talking about itself. The fountainhead for this concept can be 
found in the thaoey of logical types (Haley, 1977). this theory 
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’ ei , ais “2 \ 
ip , be 1. Se art, 
‘points out mes something cannot be -itself and contain itself at 


the same time. Bateson and his Solana realized the aRGE aot TOn 


sequences they were studying constantly violated this logic. Thus, 


the double-bind theory of schizophrenia (Bateson, Jackson, | 
Haley, & Weakland, 1956) emerged arid go did a basic principle of 
interaction analysis -- examine messages in context at sdveral 
levels of analysis. = . 

“Secondly, in a study of Tatmul culture, Batesag (1935, 1958) 
‘suggested that two basic relationship types (symmetrical and 
Gonplananwasy) could be used to explain basic patterns ‘in thig 
culture. That is, some aspects of Iatmul culture were ‘seen to 
‘Pest on relationships demanding equality gnd others on relation-. 


. ships demanding cooperation. For example, boasting by one erat = 


countered ‘by boasting by another was geen as symmetrical whi. 
the relationship bétween an uncle aa a nephew from diffefent 
grqups was seen as songtenah tary; a 
Thirdly, Bateson (1958) - emphasizes the nagenat ty of studying 

symmetrical and anki pera from an interactional 

perapectiveé in which "we have /to consider not only A's reactions 
| to B's behaviour, but we nus go on to consider how these affect 
B‘s later behaviour and the effect df this on A" (p. 176) In 
terms of communication, the interactional perspective forces one 
to consider how the communicative behaviors of each person affect 
and are affected by the communicative behaviors of each other 
person (Jackson, 19595 Watzlawick, Beavin, & Jackson, 19675 Weak- — 
land, 1967). the’ interactional perspective commits one's in- | 
> vestigationa ‘to at least a dyadic level of analysis. 
These three notions will serve as our. reference point for 
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atvessing relational control instrumentation. ‘the conceptual 
mace then, -amounts. to posing the following three 
s? How well do the instruments take into account 
ee a ee 2. Do the instruments examine messages for their 


questions: 


hye ) 
interactive properties? 3e Do the instruments adequately: identify 


syne trical and bier naa exchanges? Each of the six extant | 


‘instruments advanced for coding relational control will be gum- 


wasted then discussed in terns of these questions, 


‘In essence, Sluzki & Beavin' 8 (1965, 1977) instrument ‘com- 
pares the structures of contiguous messages for similarity. or 


difference. If two adjacent acts are similar, one codes hen as © 


‘symmetrical (S). If the acts are different, one eodee -thém as . 


complenentary (C). control direction is also identified: in com= 


plementary exchange by ‘dntecninive which message defines the 


relationship and which message reflects acceptance of the defin- 
ition. Offering to control is referred to as a "one-up" a! ee 
: \ 


maneuver while allowing the other to control is considered a “one- 


down" ( x? ) move. ‘The authors indicate, for example, an in- 


struction followed by an instruction would normally be considered 


rv) 
-a@ symmetrical exchange, while a question followed by an answer . 


\ 


“would be an example of a complenentary exchange. It should be 


emphasized that these authors offer examples of this nature to 


illustrate how transactions might be coded -- yet as hard and 
/ 

fast rules that they must be coded this way in all instances. 

Symmetrical and complementary exchange patterns are derived by 


Jooking at two messages simultaneously -- never by examining one R3 


, Message in isolation she ‘its mate(s). Sluzki & Beavin's coding Hg 


Erogedures have been apciled to ae following hypothetical aneeR= 


6 : XY 


s 


action to provide ‘an illustration of their basic pperenen be 


. : a a ee ee, : . — ° e ; - 
te a , | frangaction Me ncee 


Ai: ‘What are you having? i“ : a _ . : pe ; | ‘ 
“Bye Oh, T-think 1°22 nd¥o asteak. 7° , ve a 
Ag Yeah, that sounds good. ; ot ae | 
- AN 9 ’ a t C ; *S e 
Bo: Besides, I haven't had a DON Bieta, Tete : 
steak-in awhile, BY el, tae 8 | 

, i. $ 

A3! Let's both have the steak ; tgs SB a ‘ Ss | 
* and lobster combinations « | 

: ie, Ss ' . 
By! No, we should have prawns os, © st | 
instead of lobster. .°°. re eg a 
ero 
Ays Okay. The prawns are - =: : a8 Ys: | * 
: Peatably tastier. . eS J 
: ’ S nat = 
By! You also a a larger es a *Ss 


portion. eek 


“In terms of the criteria set forth at the. beginning of this 
section,, one has. to conclude that this coding ‘procedure adequately 
copes with the interactional criterion... Ata ‘minimum, palational . 
control. needs ‘to be coded by considering conjoint acts. Bateson 
and Jackson (1964) present this notion ‘in ine following parmer: 

There in; strictly speaking no such thing as a com- 2 ) 
plementers piece of "behavior" « To drop. a brick may: ore 
‘be ther complementary or symmetrical; and which it 
is depends upon how this piece of behavior is. related 
i to preceding’ and wibuanuand behaviors of the vis-a-vis 
Ap. 273) ‘ 
Since Sluzki & Beavin suniee two separate codes to each message’ 
(except, of course, the first and last haauazey, they explicitly 


i se ‘ . - ‘ i 
account for the negotiation process whereby each message may 
} ee : 8 


. eeaetine a sewstous message and may itself be redefined dy a. 
| succeeding message. "This is illustrated in the example when By 
is first codea  T* An relation to ‘Ry but redefined as S when 
compared with its subeesnant AS mate» ‘+ 3 
. From the, dtandpoint of message levels, the schene limits. a 
self to the audiblé-linguistic level with 4a heavy emphasis" on. 
‘how things are said over what is data, This approach ‘then tends 
“Sto consider only a single rather than'multiplé levels of messages. 
: , Our last criterion concerns whether the ‘ppproach allows one 
to. identify. the synnetrical and/or complementary nature of a ve: 
lationship. The’ scheme does allow for an UnBREsEUONS identifjca- 
tion of symmetry and complementarity ‘since message pairs are 
classified as. either one or the others 1.@e, they are treated as 
mutually exclusive. a ae bo 
Mark offered a revision of the sluzki and Beavin. scheme in 

Lats His basic “justification for the, revision hinged on the 

‘problem of mobilization or how an individual becomes a principal 
: gesexar” (pe 22h). With this in mind, he developed a three-digit 
procedure to code each message: "The first digit cedine oo 8 
eex or speaker" 8 number, the second digit follows the grammatical 
rules for. forns of speech see. The third digit satere to what a 
particular speech comes in response to" (pps 225-226, emphasis 
added). Once three-digit codes are ‘assigned to messages, Mark 
then. proceeds to combine ctntlionene codes via a set of rules in 
_ . order to obtain “relational scores". Nine pairs of relational 
scores are possible based on the three basic types of control — 
directions (i.e. f , J), and s codes). Thus, according to Mark's 


procedures, the hypothetical interaction cited earlier would be 


8 


coded in the following manners 
=? r | es 
=d I tio 
‘Ses phe ene et picection se 
Ays ‘What are you having? y- © 119. — + uP 
Bis Oh, I think I'11 have. 224 t 
-, & steaks — , : ae ; pS 
Aj Yeah, that sounds good. - 121 Y? i 
a ‘Besides, I haven't hada . 223: | » | 
steak in: awhiles inn a ieee % a 3 
bye” Let's both have that steak 133 Ss 
sand 1 ester combination. : . . 
By! No, we should have prawns “2h2 ° , Wt at , 
ie instead of lobster. ' | ec . 
Ay: Okay.» The aha are 127 . Vv a 
probably tastier. : . . 
‘ Bus You also get a larger . 223 ’ » ' v 


_ Message scores prior to the classi 


portion. ‘ ced 2 
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Since Mark assigns only one relational control code (with the _ 
exception of 's8) to each message, the scheme largely ignores the 


interaction of exchanges as it is embodied in a process of defin- 
ition/redefinition. The control code is arrived at by treating 
messages as reactions to previous messages. In the dialogue feild 


for example, B's. message was coded as f and will remain 80, no 


_ Matter. what happens in subsequent messages. This is of course 


different than Sluzki and Beavin's procedure for coding and then 


- recoding the same act. Thus, Mark's scheme basically codes how an 


act defines a previous act but not ow the act itself is redefined. 
Further, while ‘in Sluzki and B vin's scheme message scores 

are assigned after the determination \of the transaction type they 

have participated in, Mark and we ent researchers designate 


cation of transactions. In 


= other words, message scores with Sluzki %&% Beavin’s acheme are | 

2S based ‘on interact coding, thereby placing: priority. on the, exchange. 

pe ie i In: contrast, Mark ‘places greater emphasis on individual message 

acts by. coding, them first. then deriving transactions from then. 

Oe any ‘ In terms of our criteria, Mark's scheme loses much of the 
flavor. of the interaction by focusing only on. the reactive nature 

* of the’ messages. One can argue that the scheme treats relational 


4 definition ‘but hot redefinition. From the standpoint of message 
. levels, Mark includes much’ “more emphasis on what is said than 
<shueki é &: Béavin. yet retains their concern | \for form. It appears 
y ~ this: refinement allows Mark to account better for communicative 
: ‘levels. ” However, Mark Voaen ground when one considers the ability 
I. of the instrument to provide a clear identification of symmetry 

: -and compelmentarity because the instrument produces a series Bf 

“ambiguous mesbage pairs in which maneuvers toward symmetry are 
paired with either T or y moves (s? » SV, TS,-and YS) 0 It is 

& uncertain as to whethet these message pairs should be treated as 
additional types .of sviniatey and/or complementarity. Since each 
pair achwiste of different codes, they can be considered com- 
okenéntary. On the other hand, each pair gan be considered 
symmetrical by virtue of its "“meaning*.. For example, & trans- 
action designated as *S could mean that a person's attempt to 
control the definition of the relationship (1) has been rejected 
by another's move toward equality (S) rather than toward accept- 
ance of his/her controlling affeuver. Because the second person 
seemed to have refused to accept the first person's offer of 
‘control, it can be implied that the exchange is one of competition 
which essentially makes the transaction more symmetrical than 


wi 10 
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complementary. This difficulty seems to arise because these pairs 
are an artifact of the instrument's coding procedures. In this 
scheme, relational scores are determined after irldividual message 
ae are coded which contrasts with Sluzki & Beavin's method of 
determining relational scores from the exchange and then assigning 


control codes to each message act on the basis of its participation 


"in the exchange. This series of message pairs (S *, She PS, and — 


ys) then seem to arise out of a set of coding procedures and have 


little theoretical basis. For this reason,the instrument fails to 
Clearly identify symmetrical ‘and complementary relationship types. 
Ericson & Rowers (1973) and Rogers & Farace (1975) offer a 
refinement of Mark's three-digit coding procedure. These nearly 
identical schemes follow Mark's basic procedure and code messages 
as reactions to preceding messages »- not as both actions and re-- 
actions. Since these schemes are similar to Mark's in most respects, 
we will not sketch them ger One aspect of the aRPRSsets however, 
needs to be highlighted. ese authors code acts for their } 
"neutral" properties (i.e. exchanges that are minimally conterned 
with relational definition). Thus, their agheme includes f (up), 
+ (down), and —> (across) control modes. The neutral category 
has some important implications relwtive to the theoretical base. 


Bateson (1972, pe 67) provided two mutually exclusive relational 


_ control categories, symmetry and complementarity, with symmetry 


being characterized by competition and complementarity by cooper- 
ation (Watzlawick, et. Sli» 1967, pp.» 68 and 69). Neutralization 


doesn't seem to be either of these things. The authors see the 


‘idea as a natural part of symmetry but it seems. strange indeed 
‘ eo 


cin 


a a 


a3 
to think not soupatlig (i.e. bine ibe can be: part of com-_ 
peting. It ‘eppeare netrdlivation’ raises the possibility of a 
third relationship type rather than being part of either of 
Bateson's two basic typese One could: argue os a gs about 
whether such a move strengthens or weakens our understanding of 
relational control. The real test of the notion hinges on es . R 
whether it identifies meaningful patterns. Since_ it. is generally —-—— 
engnedes as a form of symmetry or complementarity (Roaeee, 1972) 
one canriot tell from current research reports whether Cone RaE TNE 
_ neutrality as a ‘totally different relational type would be use= 
‘ful. It does ‘clash with Bateson’ s notions. by breaking with the 
teins logic he wri eviied but may signal a useful, shift in that 
logic. — - . 7” | 
In essence, these schemes have the same strengths and weak- 
nesses as Mark's. They deal with the levels of communication 
better than Sluzki & Beavin do but lose some of the interactive 
flavor of exchange by coding at a definitional level and by employ- 
ing rigid rules for coding message acts. They provide a means of 
denti fying purely symmetrical and/or complementary exchanges but 
also include a variety of "neutral" exchange patterns that are not 
Clearly seen as either Complementary or symmetrical. The ‘two 
schemes do, however, refine Mark's scheme by more carefully 
separating the form of the response from the vative oF the response 
and by adding the neutral category. 
Very similar conments could be made about the Folger & Sillars 
(1977) and Sillars’ & Folger (1978) refinements of the Ericson & 
Rogers scheme since they accept all of Ericson & Rogers’ categories. 


These authors do provide a possible refinement of the Ericson &. 


“ ‘ * 8 


f- mesh with a judge's sense of’ an interaction, they suggest. several * 


er 


‘sins Judgnentas then, is to utilize the previous act as’ the ‘point of. 


Rogers approach though, bys, As coding sentences for ee YL, | . 
Za , or >. properties by- using Ericgon & Hogers rules; 26 haying) re 
judges rate these same sentences on a 1#5 dominance/submissive /* 
. scales 3e comparing the judges" avoaptlene with the drheson/omere® 


‘odes * Since Sillars & Porger argue that the coding rules should 


changes: in the Belceon & Rogers coding rules in order to more » 

teqaataiy account for the way their judges’ evaluated the: sentences.” 
The Ellis, et. al. (1976) coding instrument, presented as a 
refinement of the Rogers &.. Farace and Ericson: & Rogers instruments, > 
is immediately vrecognizable.as a reactive device. In the instruct- 


ions for coding, Ellis, et. al., emphasize the “importance of the 


message adts "As a system ‘for analyzing the relationship dines 
sion of human communication, edch act should be coded as it relates 


to the. previous act. coos. The ultimate key to malin g coding, 


, reference” (p. AY. It should also be noted that due, to Shae: ‘teact 
, CESenat Aer, the first me act does not receive a- code. 

The scheme does offer an interesting refinement of react en 
‘doding though by suggesting that messages are not juet one-up or a 
one=down movese According to these authors, some metsegee 3 are 7 
strong one-up or one-down moves art others are weak one-up or one= ~ 
down moves. .This scheme, then, provides a wider variety 6f 
judgments about the strength of control maneuvers nfiestingly 

_, this refineient is not thoroughly linked to relationship types. 
. One wonders, for example,’ ny B+ Be interactions and {+ 4- 
interactions are doth considered to be competitive synnetry. If: 
‘the *"9 and ="s are significant enoieh to be coded, mney should be 
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Ellis, ete ants ites retain the: one-across contribotion of 


Rogers & Farace and Ericson & Rogers. Ellis (1976) recognizes 


. that, the one-acrose soneeption seems to clash with. the essential — 


nature of symmetry’ Ellis attempted to deal with thie clash. by 
arguing that -—> —> codes should- be called ‘equivalent synnetry 
rather than’ neutralized aymnetrys Since this does not appear’ to 


; be a substantive ‘change ‘in Ericgon a noRere position, our earlier 


comments about the one-acrose category ‘apply with equal strength. 

to its appearance in this: instrument. , si - 
Also, in a effort to modify Mark's (1971) and Ericson & : 

Rogers" (1973) schemes, Folger & Puck (1976) developed a coding 


"scheme designed: to trace the "relationship level of comhunication 


through an analysis of questions and their responses in an inter- 


action" (pe 6) Initially, this ‘scheme appears to consider both 


‘definition a and redefinition. since. one of its objectives was to 


* obtain. a "measure. aged not only on a pexavioneniy bid. put BAAS: ‘on 


the way the bid was received" (pe 6). However, in actuality, 


Folger & Puck focus on how certhin Cale queations are responded... 


toe In applying ‘their ‘Schene to physician-patient-parent inter- 


ae : sw ag 13 
significant enough to create finer discriminations in relationship © 
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views, Folger’ & Puck were able to Adentity a physician's degree of 


“dominance” or "submission" and "affiliation”.in his/her question- - 


ing behavior, Thus, rather fran providing information’ on’ the 
nature of the relationship as negotiated by the participants, 
Folger. & Puck's scheme offers insight. into how an individual 


hese in a -PeLationehipt- Ae 5. faa se se 
his scheme seens Hotivated by two basic concerns: a) prow. * 
ye 1 at , es ts os - | AY aga, 
a ee ee “44 a ay a ey ites 
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vibinmcas economical way of ‘coding transcripts through coding -only 
oes a entire interactions and (2) treating questions in 
a 


‘a more valfd.manner, The first concern seems quite worthwhile 

_@iven the large amount of data generated by other coding schemes. ~ 
This goal though has not yet been achieved. One needs to know 

how. likely one teks eons to the same Soneiuetoncwien only questions 
are coded Father’ than entire transcripts. Secondly, the SUCHE: 
present a. strong case that previous schemes ‘did not adequately 

code questions because the schemes treat them as basically one-_ . = 
down moves when questions seem capable of functioning as one-up — 


gh 
or one-down moves. > * ~ > Ma * 


The Folger & Puck approach to coding relational control. ; 
handles Bateson's notions of communicative levels fairly well by 
incorporating rules that require one to focus on a conment' s con- 
tent to determine the relational mae of question. forms. * The 
scheme does encounter difficulty in’ the interactional area by only. 
coding in a reactive manner rather than “interactively” ° Assuming 
“one is willing to make some minor inferences, ‘than aohane provides 


relatively clear procedures for identifying symmetry and comple- 


mentarity. eS SS 4: aa we > _ 


Overall, it appears these nee have different concept- 
‘iat strengths. Sluzki & Stayin capture the essential nature of ; 


“the definition/redefinition ‘Process while Mark and the others” 


account for the notion of message levels fairly well, Each cecal 


aleo offers important potential conceptual retifenents of the - ch 


| previous approachs | Rogers and. Parace offer the. idea of "across" TNS 


exchange patterns; ‘Ellis, et. als, offer ways to code the strength. 


Waa, 


of the aensros bids Folger: ¢ and Sillars remind us that the inter- 
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actors" perceptions should. be taken into santiawiainn and finally, 
Folger & Puck underline the importance of questions. (phe cannot , ~ 
conclude from this analysis. that any one instrument is superior oe 
“to the othens, but one can use the analysis to help select the 
instrument best suited to their research problem. For example, 
- one interested in police/citizen exchanges might choose to -employ 
| " the Folger & Puck inetrument becauge of the ‘Prominent role of 
questions in such situations: ana 
' DATA COLLECTION 
_ In order to vrovide: empirical data-concerning the construct 
igeeaiueies validity of the ‘six instruments reviewed above, it 
was necessary to gather data to which all these instruments could 
‘be applied. - The general data gathering procedures used in this 
study are described below. 
Re The investigation was initiated. by following a procedure 
hg outlined by Gold, DeLeon, and Swensen (1966). In order to maximize 
the potential for the_ emergence of symmetrical and complementary 


exchanges, subjects were paired according to. reeyonges + they gave 


<7 


tir toa set of" forty one (41) items drawn from the MMPI. Subjects. 
with relatively high scores were paired to form dominant/dominant 
dyads, Ss with low esi were paired to form submissive/submissive 
gavede and those with nigh and low scores were paired to. form 
_dominant/submissi ve dyads. It was thought the dominant/dominant | 
and.  subndentve/mibniaeive: ae would be more likely to: engage in 
competitive exchanges and the dominant/submissive dyads in cooper: 
ative exchanges +" Once the pairings were accomplished each dyad | 


. was. asked to ‘discuss which of two. advertizonentl vas eupertor and 


. » come to | a » joint decisions 


‘ ; | P 16 
Since the MMPI pairing procedure was only used to optimize 

the potential of. obtaining competitive and cooperative exchanges, 
+ iy was necessary to determine if an interaction did indeed contain 
these properties. To this end a ened of 10 judges was. asked to 
determine from listening to the recordings whether ‘both apaakere 
in each interaction appeared dominant or submissive, or whether . 
.one apenker appeared dominant while the other appeared submissive. 
This was accomplished by having ‘the judges evaluate each speaker 
ona seven-point scale ranging ,from “very dominant" to “very 


submissive". Two criteria were employed to determine whether an 


' interaction would be included in the study. First, an agreement 


level of .80 (8 of the 10 judges) on the seven-point scale oar each 

dyadic interaction had to be achieved. Second, @ dyad was con- 

sidered competitive(ives, or Symmetrical) only if the difference between 
N 


the judgments made of one speaker and the judgments made -of the 


other speaker did not exceed one scale point. Since symmetry and 


‘Nuplenentarity represent a dichotomy of relationship types, inter- 


actions that were not judged as competitive were considered co- 


operative. Using these criteria 14 snnswtltive and 15 cooperative 


dyads were identified. © | _— | ~ 


These competitive and cooperative interactions were coded 


using all six instruments and subsequently examined for construct 
and sreaietive validity. The interactions contained an average 


‘ of 58 interacts each for a grand total of 1566. Since each inter- 


action was‘ coded by two ROGGER a total of 3132 interacts formed 
the “f -base for this study. 

~ GONSTRUGT VALIDITY. : : aad: 

This section of the paper offers an empirical examination of 
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the construct validity of relational control instrumentation. To 
extend our explorer analogy, analyzing the oonstruct validity of. 
instruments is like one explorer finding his or her location by 
asking another explorer where s/he is. That is, construct. validity 
concerns whether the instruments code the same data in similar ways. 
In order to provide such evidence, we examined convergent and dis- 
| Crime WEeaat Ty (Campbell & Fiske, 1959) of the Sluzki & Beavin 

(SB)+ Mark (MA) Rogers & Farace (RF); Sillars & Folger (SF); Ellis, 
; Fisher, Drecksel, Hoch, and Wertel (EL); and Folger & Puck YFP) 
instruments by applying them, to the data described in the preceed- 
ing section. By having two coders use each instrument to code 
each transcript it was possible to obtain reliability estimates . 
by directly comparing their coding while using each instrument 
(Holsti, 1969, pe 140). However, som simplifications were necea= 
“gary in order to dévelop the See ena particular. 
ainoethe achenes all provide a number of different subcategories . 
for symmetry (S) ‘and .complementarit (C), there was no way to 
- determine which subcategory in one ae should be paired 
with a given subcategory of another scheme. Therefore, it was 
Hebagiaty to treat eae subcategory in terms of its generic form 
(ise. complementarity or symmetry). Those interested’ in how well 
the instruments identify Bateson's basic S and C distinctions will 
have little trouble with this simplification: However, those 
interested in finer distinctions “m may feel, with some justifications - 
shat this simplification violates the essential nature of the re-. 
finenents offered by these instruments. 

“The construct validity comparisons presented in ‘tans z were 

Paes aaa from the somnoae data for all 29 ee 
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hal _ [arsert Table I about here] — ) ee 8 tg 
.. Informatic concerning reliability, convergent validity, and “s 
| : disoriming t validity can be derived Som, SBP Ae Ie The reliability 
. data cong i: ow consistently the same data was placed in ‘the same 
ae categor{ by two different coders enploying the same instrument. 


The cop ergent validity values basically concern whether measures | 


of th¢j same trait are highly related to one another. Discriminant . 
validNty is based on the principle that “two measures should not j 
; correlate highly with one another if they measure ‘different traits - 
even though a ‘similar method ‘is masa” ASEEREDAAESE) 1964, De 141). 
_ According to Helmstadter: 

' Discriminant yaridity is suggested wpn (4) values in the | 
is . validity diagonal are higher than the. values: sri ‘the heter- 
otrait-heteromethod triangle adjacent>to bi (2) the 

validity diagonal values are higher than those found in 
| heterotrait-monomethod triangles (so that the trait a \ | 
~ variance is larger than the method variance) and (3). the 
same pattern” (regardless of the size of. the coefficients) 
; > - ids found in-all heterotrait (both monomethod and hetero- 
-method triangles) (ps 143). | 
. With respect to ‘reiidpinity, all of the instruments were used 
es with considerable SONS TRRANCY: The only values falling below .80 
‘were ‘the EL cand: FP Anstrunents in identifying symmetry (.67 and- 


te +35 respectively) s The complementary condition was more reliably 


#eoded with all ‘the inatrunents ‘than the symmetry: condition. Th 


i since whe Yevel: of C  reljability’ would dictate a high: feli- , Se uy 
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_ ability ‘of S in a dichotomous set. These reliability figures © 
though are not based on a’ dichotomous code but om the entire range 
-of categories. in each instrument. It was necessary to collapse ~ 
the data into two categories to make the validity comparisons but 
rm not to develop’ the PeLieniasty coefficients. 
The succeeding Y aauieaan proceeds by discussing convergent 
( validity and then @iscussing discriminant validity. Helnstadter 
pointe out that’ ‘convergent. validity is“evidenced when “entries a8 
the validity diagonal are significantly different from Zero eos 
_(Helmstadter, 1964, Pe 143)". All of the convergent validity 
values for. complementarity in‘fable I and all but 3 of the 
sae ttry values (FP with SB, RF, and EL) are significantly dif- 
decent from zero at the 205 level or beyond. It is gatereating: 
to note that all of the validity coefficients for complementarity 
are all higher than hone for symmetrical counterparts. For 
« instance, the convergent“validity ‘values for. the SB and RF in- 
struments are »55 for S and +86 for C. A similar relationshipi. 
holds tbr every such comparison. A + test for dependent measures 
indicated that all-of. these differences, except the a valuess, 
sare statistically significant. 
One can extend this aradysic of convergent validity by aver= 
aging the correlations (Guilford, 19655 pe 348) for each instru- 


ment vis a vis each other instrument and subsequently determining 


which approach emerges-:with the highest average value. The a 


respective averages for complementarity are MA, 0875 BEd 2875 


, % 


_ SBy 6873 EL, 6825 RP, 0814 and. FP, “ee The analogous ‘averages. 2 


for “goding symmetry are MA, 0765 SF, bde- EL, <613 SB, 0563 RF, ad. # 


FP, sete On. this basis one would ,have to conclude thatithe 
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_gtable regardless of the method used to measure it. 


method. values. On the basis of these data one ‘has ‘tO. are, ag , 


the. other instruments when $. is the trait being ey af 
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MA, SF, and ‘SB Anetrunents reveal the iighest degree a convergent _ 
va}idity: when coding complementarity ; i that the MA instrument 
emerges ‘with the highest degree of CO vergent validity ‘for spain 
symmetry, The FP Ghatrument, ahaa the Jowant: degree of con- 


vergent validity on both Cc ands. 


. When one applies the criteria fox di teoninios discriminant 


“validity to tKene data, one finds that all the rene have 


higher validity coefficients for the complementary codes than the - 
salient heterotrait-heteromethod or heterotrait-monomethod values. 


For exanple, when one compares the RF with the SB instrument, the 


_convergent value for C is .86 white the heterotrait-heteronathod xe 


value are 058 and 59° respectively and the heterotrait-monomethod 
ne 6 «31. Since there is only one correlation coefficient | 
inside each heterotrait-monomethod and notenuivatecnuveradsthod 
triangle all the comparisons must necessarily meet the criterion 
that the patterns of correlations within -each triangle be eonatsk= 
ent. One has to. conclude that the complementarity codes wee a 


high degree of discrininant validity. In essence, C tends to be’. 


In terms of discriminant validity,. when symmetry is the trait. 
at issue, the convergent validity values for all comparisons. are 
higher than the adjacent heterotrait-heteromethod values except 


when the SF or FP. instruments are involved in the comparison. “A 


‘similar but weaker pattern is present when convergent validity 


values for S. are compared with the appropriate: heterotrai t-mono- : 


% 


RF and ‘PP instruments, do not share the ‘same. construct domain 
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Overall,. one: has to conclude that the convergent anddis- 

criminant validfty of these instruments is quite good. Clear 

differences do emerge in the relative strengths of the instru- 


ments though. - The MA instrument exhibits the strongest conver-. 


gent and discriminant validity pattern with the FP instrument ee 


Benen the weakest convergent and disoriminant pattern. ©“ 


: | PREDICTIVE VALIDITY 

Predictive validity concerns whether an instrument accurately 
predicts an event. To extend our explorer analogy, if our explor- 
ers get where they thought they were going, then they exhibit a 
degree of predictive validity. In the present case, will one. or 
“the. other of the instruments identify the competitive and cooper- 
ative pairs dencribed in the data collection section of this 

-paper- better ‘than the other schemes? . 

In co ier to test the predictive strengths of the approaches, 

“we reasoned that competitive pairk would use a higher proportion 

‘of symmetry in their interactions than cooperative pairs would. 

' Instruments sensitive to this sort of pattern would reflect a 
higher proportion of symmetry when applied to the competitive - 
pairs than when wpeited to the cooperative pairs. Table II 
presents the results of this analysis. 

. Insert Table II’ about here 
_A one tailed difference of -proportions test (Blalock, 1972, 
Pp. 228-20) applied to thege data indicates that the RF, FP, and 
SB instruments: code significantly more symmetrical exchanges in 


the competitive condition than in the cooperative condition while 


de ‘the. SF, EL, and MA- approaches, do. note Qdviously, these results 
ahiten greatly. fron the construct; wanteity results. These differ- * 
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- be ignored, . “Quite the eontraryy the conceptual comparigon allows . 
_ one to know which instruments treat which otions beat. For, ? be a, q 
i: example, the fact that Sluzki & duvinrikat ‘ i 
active nature’ of exchange by focusing on simi arity and aifterence ri 

a iad loses none of that ae le nay 


ane 


ences are discussed below. 
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CONCLUSION 
The interactional view, as advanced by_ Bateson and his col- 
leagues, Provides a clear charter for much - our work din inter- a 
personal: communication. In particular, the approach provides a 
means of thinking about Sp eraa ine control. patterns. Bateson’s | 
suggestion that one axanine extant communication behavior in 


order to identify symmetrical and complementary relationships 


. has deen seriously attended to by communication scholars, One 


thesis of this paper has been that by systematically comparing 
our SceratVonnlieations with Bateson's formative ideas avenues 


for improving both should emerge. Our review of the available 


approaches for coding relational control inficates each of ‘them = 


fail’in one respect or another to fully operationalize Bateson's 
notions. Perhaps the difficulty lies in,the fact that Bateson's 
conception demands concurrent and equal attention to interaction, 
message levels, and ‘relationship typese A difficult, nevhapl 
impossible, task to accomplish with any operationalization. The — - 
very process of developing a category system to help identify sign- 


ificant patterns simplifies and to some extent distorts any phen- 
omena. The crucial question ien't whether hateson"a notions are , 
; captured Sonne rely by instrumentation but whether they are captured : 
sufficiently. This of course. doesn't mean conceptual validity. can Tis 


capture the inter- 
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ecount better for message levels enable one to choose one -in- 
strument when the exchange process is of prime importance and 
the other when message concerns are paramount. Such information 
should also be useful in bates revisions of these instruments. 
For example, it seems quite possible a sddnificant improvement 
in the Sluzki & Beavin approach might tps i by extending. a 
the notions of similarity and difference to include content as 
well as form. | | : 
To return to the question of whether ‘these schemes retain 

enough of the flavor of! Bateson's notions to be. useful, the 
bicoa seeetona tagiekte that the instruments generally per- 
formed well in both the construct and predictive arenas. In the 
construct domain the MA instrument demonstrated the strongest 
Sonvereeok and dbasetainant validity, but most of the others also 
reflected robust construct validity patterns. The RF and FP 
approaches were the only instruments that reflected rather weak 
construct validity. However, those same two instruments exhibited 
the highest degree of predictive validity while the MA instrument 
failed to exhibit a statistically significant degree of predictive 
validity, . . 

These results are somewhat perplexing. Why should the MA 


instrument suceed well in the construct arena and yet fail in the 


* 


predictive arena while the RF and FP instruments show a reverse 
pattern? These data indicate the difference between these ingtru- 
- ments is in. the way in which. symmetry is coded. Perhaps the RF 


and FP instruments, force a higher proportion of symmetrical eoden 


than the other instruments through éstablishing rules that. 
recognize a eater Fanee of _tymnetrioal transactions. 4 


its, ae ay cg 


es ae ~ . ae » 2h 
2 Of. course, the primary concern here is with identifying which oe 
instrument provided the eet conceptual, construct, and predictive 
; validity and only secondarily with why such a pattern emerged. 
: ® With this in mind it should prove worthwhile to examine the overall 
i - pattern of results. It appears that each instrument has different 
ok strengths and weaknesses in the conceptual arena and, thus, no | 
nstrument has a clear conceptual advantages Howéver, when one 
‘Nese the construct and predictive data only the SB instrument 
provides good construct validity and good predictive validity. All 
the ethers provide either good predictive validity or good construct 
valbdity’ bat not, both. Yi es 
Once again it is interesting to speculate | what there is apoRe 
the SB instrument that allows it to be successful in both the 
congtruct and predictive arenas. It seems that the only consist- 
_ between the other schemes and. the. SB "scheme is in 
the flexibility they allow. All the other instruments establish 
- rigid categories for determining what sorts of comments will be 
T,bio3r => » The SB approach differs directly by allowing 
one to be’ quite flexible about what sorts of interactions will be. 
“Mf and } . To be panies the SB scheme relies on a coder's 
judgment to make these determinations while the other Sivtvonete 
rely on a set of a priori rules to do 80. iy 
Overall, the MA instrument has the beet construct validity 
but poor predictive validity. The SB instrument, on the other . 
hands has good construct validity with respect" to both symmetry | 
,and complementarity yet retains the ability to identify cooperative 
and competitive dyads. Therefore, while each instrument has 
unique strengths that might.be suited toa particular ‘project, 
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“the overall pattern of these data suggest that the moat valia ae 


,inetrunent for coding relational control s the Sluzki & Beavin 


“approach. 
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ie a in Cooperative anf Competitive Tiiteractions : 
: ee og aa Competitive Interactions .4 ss 
PN a OE ahs Bee See GRY ne agree, ae a, eer 
‘Number of: symmetrical 231 «316235. 267-27, 289. 
‘Transactions coded ~ | ‘ . ae 
: Total Number of — 898 «=: 808_——s«780#** 808 5 108*#* 808, 
- Transactions coded on 
Proportion = 029 099 0382S) 08 
| Cooperative Interactions / 
* Number a avunsetond 187 240s 2th 253 17261 
_ . Transactions coded she | x 7 
Tota} Nunber of 758. #758 #728 «#9758 «4112, 758 
Transactions coded. . ne 
Proportion. e252, 29D W'S, 03H 
Z _- 1.78 2.8980 0443 0400 2,008 - ob | 
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et an exch - is not coded when one is using this.. a 
- instrument. The N for the FP is. greatly lower , 

than the other N's because only Bah devel ; 
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